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development " to be found in the annals of constitutional history. It is 
neither Germany nor Prussia, but a kind of hybrid nondescript with- 
out vigor enough to propagate its life ; or, to use another simile, it is 
like a ship stranded on a sandbank between port and ocean, and which 
no plates of iron nor ribs of oak can hold together against the angry 
violence of the waves. Europe is suffering to-day, not from the deso- 
lations of war, but from the depressions of an armed peace. It behoves 
Bismarck to avail himself of this condition of affairs in order to com- 
plete the work of political consolidation already begun, and to create, 
between Russia on the east and France on the west, a great pacific 
and industrial state, that shall not only cultivate peace, but also be 
strong enough to preserve it. There is much force in the remark 
recently made by the veteran General Moltke, that Europe will never 
enjoy permanent repose and immunity from threats of war until the 
time shall come when not a sword on the Continent can be unsheathed 
for battle without Germany's permission. 



3. — Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By Dr. Albert 
Schwegler. Translated and annotated by James Hutchinson 
Stirling, LL.D., Author of " The Secret of Hegel," etc. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 1868. 

Schwegler's History of Philosophy has so long been recognized 
as unequalled in its department, and has during the last thirteen years 
become so familiar to the American student through Seelye's admi- 
rable translation, that it needs no new introduction or commendation. 
Stirling pronounces it " at once the fullest and the shortest, the deepest 
and the easiest, the most trustworthy and the most elegant compendium 
that exists in either [the English or the German] language " ; and this 
judgment we are not disposed to dispute. The work has few faults 
that do not result necessarily from its plan. A condensed history of 
philosophy, however indispensable to the student, must by its very 
nature be general and abstract. There is the same difference between 
reading a short account of some system of philosophy and studying the 
system itself, that there is between reading an account of some grand 
musical performance and being present one's self to enjoy it. It is 
something, indeed, to know what the great thinkers of the world have 
undertaken to do ; but the real interest commences when we witness for 
ourselves what they hare accomplished. Schopenhauer has somewhere 
compared a man who reads for the purpose of remembering what one 
writer and another have said, to one who, in climbing a ladder, should 
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insist on taking each round as he left it and carrying it with him to 
the top. A brief manual of the history of philosophy is a bundle of 
rounds arranged for the convenience of carrying, with no ladder to be 
climbed. This difficulty is avoided just so far as the history is a his- 
tory of philosophy, and not a tabular view of philosophies, — that is, so 
far as it represents this history as the unfolding and development of 
philosophy itself. To have accomplished this is the great glory of 
Hegel's history, and in a less degree that of Schwegler. 

We have intimated that a manual of this kind, with all its neces- 
sary imperfections, is indispensable to the student. Such a summary 
of the history of philosophy he must have, however barren and ab- 
stract it must necessarily be, when" compared with the fulness and 
richness of the material which it represents. We can easily understand 
what a help it would be to the student, in the use of such a manual, to 
have a competent friend, well-read and enthusiastic, come and sit by 
his side and talk over with him each system as he studies it, explain 
and illustrate what the author says, compare one system with another, 
and show the relation of each to the whole. This is what Mr. Stirling 
undertakes to do in his translation of Schwegler's history. More than 
one fourth of the volume is taken up with his annotations, and these 
form by no means the least valuable portion of the book. He com- 
pares the statements of Schwegler with those of other historians, par- 
ticularly with those of Hegel, of whom, as no reader of his former 
work, " The Secret of Hegel," need be informed, he is an ardent dis- 
ciple. Indeed, one great element in the value of these annotations is 
the light which is thrown upon other systems from that of Hegel, and 
upon that of Hegel from these, and the manner in which the whole are 
thus brought into a more obvious unity. 

The principal difference that arises between the translator and his 
original concerns the very idea of the history of philosophy. The 
affirmation of Hegel was, that the evolution of philosophy in history 
must in general correspond to the evolution of a logical philosophy, 
and that thus each stage in the history must represent a corre- 
sponding stage in philosophy itself. This Schwegler disputes and 
Stirling re-affirms, and in this matter we consider Stirling to be 
right and Schwegler wrong. Indeed, the reasoning of Schwegler in 
this connection is very unsatisfactory. He contradicts the position 
of Hegel theoretically by affirming the place that freedom occupies in 
the evolution of history, and insisting that thus history can follow no 
such definitely prescribed plan. But whatever disturbance freedom 
may introduce into general history, it has no place in the history of 
philosophy, which is the history of thought. If thought is, as we are 
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apt to say, absolutely free, it is, however paradoxical the statement may 
appear, because it is absolutely without freedom. A man's thought 
cannot be controlled by others, simply because it cannot be controlled 
by himself. The laws of thought operate with the same regularity, 
whether the process be carried on in one mind or in a series of minds. 
Schwegler is also wrong in maintaining that Hegel himself tacitly gave 
up the principle in question, when at the close of his history, in sum- 
ming up its results, he shows, in general, how the various stages of it 
have been only the stages of one complete system. 

While the annotations of Stirling are everywhere valuable, they are 
perhaps most so in regard to Hegel himself. If the reader cannot get 
a true impression of him from Schwegler and Stirling together, he 
need hardly seek elsewhere. Stirling's statement seems to us clearer 
here even than in " The Secret of Hegel," because it is more con- 
densed. His " Supplementary Notes " also contain much that is very 
valuable, particularly in relation to Comte and Mill. 

In the second of these supplementary notes, which is in regard to 
" Mr. Lewes's charge of atheism against Hegel," Mr. Stirling says that 
the mistake on which this charge rests has stood before the world more 
than twenty years in the pages of Mr. Lewes, and that it is high time 
it was corrected. We may remark that this mistake was corrected, and 
the mistranslation on which it is based exposed, in the pages of this 
Review in 1858 (No. CLXXVIII., p. 256), on the occasion of the 
publication of the new and enlarged edition of Mr.- Lewes's history. 

The great omission in the work, as it would be in any similar work 
written from the Hegelian standpoint, is the absence of any, save the 
most cursory and contemptuous, reference to Schopenhauer. This 
writer took a fresh and independent start from Kant. Long unnoticed, 
his system now occupies a prominent place. However imperfect it 
may be, it has its definite position in the evolution of thought. As a 
thinker he can be ranked for clearness and comprehensiveness only 
with the first. If Hegelianism has no place for him, it shows that the 
world-philosophy is not yet complete ; and the student who shall have 
mastered the work under review must not think that his general survey 
is complete till he has acquired from other sources some idea of the 
system and work of 'Schopenhauer. 

In conclusion, we will simply express the wish that Stirling would 
continue his work of introducing Hegel to the English and American 
world by furnishing it with a translation of his " Esthetics." This, we 
are convinced, would be found the most interesting and instructive of 
his works to the general reader, and would form the best introduction 
to the study of his philosophy. 



